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Silence For the BBC 


I If. who criticises the BBC must do it 
‘ more in sorrow than in anger, for it is 
surely the greatest invention of _al! time. 
It lias brought delight into the homes of all 
our people and has become perhaps the most 
powerful instrument existing for bringing 
about the Better World. 

And yet there is something in the idea 
that the B B C should be rationed like the 
rest of our possessions. No wise nation 
as]cs of any of its servants that they should 
work for it seventeen hours a day. The 
B B C begins before most of us are up and 
goes on after most of us are fast asleep, 
talking all the time. With all its knowledge 
and all its wisdom it has not learned the 
supreme lesson of silence. 

Mechanising Our Lives 

The value of the quiet hour is one of the 
precious things the world is in peril of losing. 
There is too much mechanised life for all 
of us. We are all becoming slaves of the 
machine. Mechanised work has long been 
accepted as a necessary evil of the Industrial 
Age, but why should we mechanise our 
play ? The kinema, the'car, and the wireless 
wave are the most beneficent gifts of science 
to mankind, yet are we sure that we use 
them well ? Arc they not mechanising our 
life when they should be invigorating it ? 
Are they not taking possession of us and 
leaving, us no time to create the’ joy of life 
for ourselves ? 

|t is certain that our generation, fails to 
understand -w,hat Carlyle called the great 
empire of silence.' It is not merely an 
amusing story which tells us that lie and 
Tennyson spent an evening together, smoking 
by the fire and speaking not a word, and 
agreeing,* when they said Good ' Night, that 
they had had a splendid time. It was'a 
great Greek who wrote that in silence God 
brings all to pass, and a Frenchman wild said 
that the silence of the people is a lesson for 
kings. It is the Bible story which says, 
Be still, and know that I am God. 

The Wise Old Owl 

The BBC leaves us no time to be still. 
It turns itself on as we get up and the noise 
goes on till midnight, iri two great streams. 
It is true that we are free to switch off; but 
it is true that the mass of fifty million human 
beings are poor frail things in the face of a 
great temptation, and there is far too much 
listening. He was a very wise man, our 
own Walter Bagehot, who said - that the 
inability to stay quiet is one of the . most 
conspicuous failings of mankind,; and the 
BBC has more than its average share of our 
human weakness. ' " 

|t can hardly be still for a moment. It apolo¬ 
gises if there are still ninety seconds to 
go without a programme. It puts on a scrap 
of a record and then turns on the grating 
signal which is surely the most humiliating 
sound ever heard in all Britain. It has even 
started to give us bits of the day’s programme 
in the morning lest we should miss them, 
and bits of last week’s lest we should forget 
them. Surely it would be better if Broad¬ 
casting House had a little of the philosophy 
of the wise old owl who lived in an oak, 
“ the more he saw, the less he spoke.” 

Tire pity is that the compulsion the 
BBC has laid upon itself to fill every passing 
tnroment with its sound has brought to a low 


level the great ideal with which it set out 
on its journey through space and into all our 
homes. This is the prayer of the first Governors 
of Broadcasting, written in Latin on the 
great tablet which dedicates Broadcasting 
House to Almighty God : 

It is their prayer that good seed soimi may 
bring forth a good harvest, that all things hostite 
to peace or purity may be banished from this 
house, and that the people, inclining their ears 
to ichatsoever things are beautiful and honest 
and of good report, may tread- the paths of 
wisdom and uprightness. . ' 

Jt is a noble prayer, but the BBC has 

wandered far away. It is a long time since 
it was thought necessary to banish things 
hostile to'purity from. Broadcasting House, 
and there can be little, doubt that the self- 
imposed burden of filling up every moment 
of time in some way has reduced the pro¬ 
grammes from their high level. 

Now that the chance has come for the 
B B C to ration its use of electric power, 
would it not be a good opportunity to test 
the idea of a less continuous programme ? 
It is surely ridiculous that so much comedian 
stuff should be poured into our homes 
morning, noon, and night. Anybody judging 
us by the BBC would think us a comic 
nation, always wanting a silly joke, or a 
squeak, or as unpleasant a suggestion as some 
of these comic gentlemen dare make in public. 

Bad Influence of the BBC 

The fact is that the BBC lias made the 
mistake that is'made sometimes by news¬ 
papers. 'It has decided tlnitrit -is its business 
to hold a mirror up to life as it is, whether 
it be high or low. That is riot in the prayer 
inscribed in its entrance hall. Why, in an ) 7 
case, must a mirror be held up to reflect 
what is horrid and unpleasant, and painful 
to millions of old-fashioned people who still 
love the things that are beautiful and clean 
and of good report ? If there is a public 
for such things, why not leave it to find them 
for itself, instead of pouring their coarse 
stream through all our homes ? 

Jr we take one point of vulgarity only there 
can hardly be any answer to the charge 
that broadcasting is responsible. The wide¬ 
spread habit of swearing has been tolerated 
by wireless for many years. Time was when 
a playwright startled the world by putting a 
• red word into ins play to secure a free adver¬ 
tisement, but the BBC has no need of 
advertisement, and its use of bad language is 
only "one example of the lowering level of its . 
programmes. Swearing comes now as a 
matter of course into all our homes.every 
day, into millions of homes which would have 
shuddered to hear it before the BBC made 
swearing fashionable. It is a very bad thing 
that children should grow up in an atmo¬ 
sphere of low language.' 

Who Would Complain? 

Who would complain, we wonder, if 
the BBC gave up swearing for a week ? 
Who would grumble if it gave up its ever¬ 
lasting advertisement of beer ? We have 
never heard anybody ask anybody else to 
swear for the pleasure of it, and as for beer, 
we spend about a million pounds a day on 
it at a time when the nation is gasping for 
us to save, and it is surely enough. 

Like Broadcasting House itself, we are 
wandering from our text, but surely a few 
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Milk is Best 

A former art student now working on the land 
in Surrey is bringing up this lamb qn the bottle 


This Kind World 


to take a house in which she and 
three friends were to spend a 
happy time in the country. 
Recently one of her friends was 
taken ill, so the well-to-do lady 
has searched out a poor woman 
, who has not been awav for years. 
“ It will do me good to see her 
getting the rest and change she 
needs,” declares this benefactor. 

jGf anv towns and villages are 
making provision for the 
trying years after , the ' w'ar. 
Ullapool in Ross county is one of 
them. From this spot have gone 
many to fight in the war, and -no 
fewer than 29 of them are now 
■ prisoners of.wSr. But when they 
come back home they/ will be 
surprised to find that they °"' n 
money they know nothing of at 
present, tor . the villagers are 
buying them Savings Certificates. 
“ It will help to tide; them over 
the' early da) 7 s,” explains- the 
doctor’s wife. 


There are still more kindly folk 
in the world than we can count, and 
it is always good to hear of them. 

■ JTrom an English town comes 
news of a man who is making 
money out of the war. He 
cannot help himself. The war 
has created a demand for what 
he has to sell, and his income 
has been considerably increased. 

.But he is anxious not to profit 
unduly by the sufferings of 
others/ so he has hit upon a 
happy way of increasing his 
expenses. He has been at pains 
to find a boy whose father, a 
pilot, was killed in the air. This 
lad the prosperous patriot is 
sending to school, giving him a 
chance to make, good in the 
warless -world that is coming. 


jpuoH Scotland conies news of 
a Well-to-do lady who is 
going on holiday very soon. A 
month or two ago she arranged 


Continued from the previous column 
silent hours every day would not 
only sa've much electrical power, 
but would add to the moral power 
oi the B B C„ If much of the 
trash could be dropped from the 
programmes and a Silent Hour 
started to begin with we should 
all be better for it and switch 
on more eagerly and hopefully. 

'philosophers agree that 
talking too much is worse than 
talking too little. Better remain 
silent and be thought a fool 
than speak and remove all 
doubt, said Abraham Lincoln; 
and who has not felt that he 


has rarely regretted being silent 
but frequently regretted having 
spoken ? As for the profit of 
silence, it has always'been rich 
in moral and spiritual and in¬ 
tellectual harvests. The famous 
Roman who told the crow that 
if he would feed in silence he 
would get more meat was a 
good observer of crows and men. 

Jt is written in all our lives 
that we have no need of ever¬ 
lasting noise, and. that, while 
speech is silvern, silence is golden. 
In quietness and confidence 
shall be your strength. 

Arthur 11«' 
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Island Fortresses in the Pacific 

V ery thrilling indeed is the latest news from the vast blue wastes 
of the Pacific Ocean, from aptly-named Midway Island, 
where the American ships and aircraft have delivered such a 
smashing blow against the Japanese. Admiral Nimitz planned his 
strategy well. He fell into, no traps. Far away to the north-east 
the Japanese tried to lure him from the vital defence of Midway 
by an air attack on Dutch Harbour; but he was notto be drawn. 


Reefs 


He knew that the Japanese 
must conquer Midway, at almost 
any cost, before they could pro¬ 
ceed on their forward path, for 
it lies on the outer approaches 
■Of Japan’s mystery arsenal of the 
Southern Seas. 

. Prom Midway it will be possible 
to launch the great attack which 
will cut at the heart of Japanese 
domination by air i and water. 
One attack created so much 
havoc that General Tojo gave 
orders that it must not happen a 
second time. . 

Hence the furious onslaught 
against Midway. But this time it 
was no Pearl Harbour. . The 
Americans were not merely pre¬ 
pared, but far better prepared 
than Tojo knew. They were just 
waiting for his armada. 

What are these isles of mystery 
which form the expanding edge 
of the fan stretched out into the 
Pacific from the great fist of the 
Japanese mainland? 

Mandated Territory 

They comprise all the old 
.German island possessions of the 
Pacific north of the Equator, the 
Marshalls, the Carolines, and the 
Ladrones. Once they belonged 
to Spain; then the United States 
took them but would not keep 
them; then the Germans acquired 
them, but never used them. 

Then came the last war, at the 
end of which these many 
hundreds of islands, mostly coral 
atolls, were placed under the 
Japanese mandate, which for¬ 
bade them to be fortified. Japan, 
as usual, smiled,, and fortified 
them. 

She worked in secret. Before 
her time travellers were few to 
those remote parts, but they 
could come and go as they 
pleased. The Japanese sealed 
the islands from prying eye^, 
while she set about her 20-yeUr 
task which will now be undone,by 
• the bravery, dash, and skill of 
American sailors and airmen. 

True, if the traveller were per¬ 
sistent enough he could get a 
permit to visit these areas, but he 
was told that the only means of 
access would be comfortless coast¬ 
ing schooners, that there were 
many dangers of • disease _ from 
climate and insect pests, and that 
there were savage head-hunters 
lurking in the forests. 

The Secret Service 

When he still persisted, the 
traveller was given grudging per¬ 
mission, but it was made clear to 
him that he would have to keep 
moving and not hang about 
places which could not possibly 
concern even the most intelligent 
globe-trotter. In other words, he 
would never be permitted to see . 
what he most wished to see. 

How true this was, he soon, dis¬ 
covered, for wherever he went a 
smiling little Japanese policeman 
or secret service agent was on his 
track, waiting outside the hut or 
hotel in which he slept, following 
him through the streets and 
jungle paths and beaches, taking 
note of everyone with whom he 


conversed, and of course secretly 
examining his private papers the 
moment his back was turned. 

Natural Harbours • 

What, then, were these secrets? 
Many travellers knew about Truk 
and Ponape, Jaluit and Sipan, 
Palew and Yap as they had 
been, but few knew what they 
fvere becoming, or what had hap¬ 
pened in the vast and pellucid 
seas around them, an area as big 
as the United States itself. 

For here were scores and per¬ 
haps hundreds of natural, land¬ 
locked harbours in which the 
largest ships could anchor with 
safety? defended sometimes by 
. mountain ranges as well as coral' 
reefs so securely that artificial 
fortifications were hardly needed 
at alL Here, in hundreds of 
bright and flashing lagoons, were 
ideal bases for seaplanes. 

Here, remote and hidden and 
sti'ictly' guarded from the eyes of - 
the outside world, weje the strong 
finger-tips of Japan’s out¬ 
stretched hand. From here, first 
to Pearl Harbour, then to 
Malaya and Singapore, to Java 
and Borneo and New Guinea, 
thence to Ceylon and Burma and 
Australia, even out to Madagas¬ 
car, the armadas sallied, all too 
often to victory, but not always. 

For the American Fleet was 
still at Midway, near enough to 
launch first one fierce blow at the 
hornets’ nests in the Marshalls, 
and then to meet the Japanese 
expedition which had assembled 
the other day to smash the 
danger once and for all. 

This time there was no sur¬ 
prise, no successful stab of 
sudden treachery, no second 
Pearl- Harbour. Indeed, as 
Admiral Nimitz so rightly pro¬ 
claimed, Pearl Harbour was 
partly avenged in the great battle 
of Midway Island. y 

Hidden Fortresses 

Shrewd, swift, relentless, 
fiercely determined, the planes' of 
Young America struck at the 
- aircraft - carriers, battleships, 
cruisers, and transports of Dai 
Nippon. The Japanese retreated 
in haste, the fingers of the fan 
scorched and burned in defeat. 

All is not over yet.. There are 
still great armadas lurking in the 
secret seas of Micronesia. But 
from Midway and from Hawaiian 
ports, from California itself per¬ 
haps, from Australia," from the 
western coasts of Mexico, from 
outposts in the Indian Ocean, 
American and British aircraft 
and ships will join in the vast 
assault upon the hidden island 
fortresses, and smash. them one 
by one before directing their at¬ 
tention to the vulnerable main¬ 
land of- Japan itself. 

And when that day comes 
there will be a Fifth Column, 
against Japan even in the 
Marshalls and Carolines and the 
Ladrones. 

Within recent years, the Japs 
have brought nothing but misery 
to the people of these groups, 
about 120,000 in all. They will 
revenge themselves. 


Jn spite_ of the war Canada’s 
civil 'air lines did greatly 
increased business last year, 
covering 12 million miles and 
carrying 193,097 passengers, 15 
million pounds of goods, and 
nearly three and a half million 
pounds of mail. 

Every six months Canada is 
now producing more explosives 
than during all the last war. 

A five-shilling Savings Stamp 
is now on sale, in sheets or in 
little books. 

JjIncolksiiire . schoolchildren 
have had a week's holiday 
to work on sugar beet farms. 

Mrs Fuller, the oldest old lady' 
in Bagshot, Surrey, who ' made 
bandages for the Crimean War* is 
now, at 94, knitting comforts for 
men of this war. 

The Argentine has been ex¬ 
perimenting luilh butter in 
■powder form, and samples of it 
are being sent to this country 
for examination. 

T«. experiment of putting 
Mersey dockers on their 
honour at Liverpool without any 
discipline has been successful 
and is being continued. 

A West Indian Nego student has 
been elected President of the 
Oxford Union. 

- Australia is lifted up with con¬ 
fidence that the tide is turning 
in the Pacific. 

The Bishop of Lincoln, Dr 
Hicks, left £500 to his old school, 
Harrow. 

Scout and Guic/e 
News Reel 

■gy selling his handicrafts, 
Cornwell Scout Jack Mel¬ 
ville, of East Lothian, has raised 
more than £23 for Spitfires. 

As a result of entertainments 
and waste-paper salvage Wycliffe 
College Scout Troop have given 
nearly £100 to war charities. 

The Scout Gilt Cross for Gal¬ 
lantry has been awarded to 
Sidney Alfred Ferris, 12, for 
saving a boy who had fallen 
through a hole in the icc. 

* The 22nd Medway Scout 
Group, having been adopted by 
the Medway Borough Council, is 
to be Ijnown as The Mayor’s 
Own. 

Though only 10, Clifford'Bean 
has had twelve operations to his 
shoulder, which was injured 
during a game of rugby in 1936; 
he has been awarded the Cornwell 
Scout Decoration for his pluck in 
bearing intense pain. 

TTinal figures for the first Target 

• Month for the Guide B-P 
Memorial show that £12,350 was 
raised. 

In the second Target Month, 
July 1 to 28, Guides of one 
county' will challenge ' those of 
another, choosing their own 
target, which may range from 
various types of equipment for 
the fighting services to a canal 
fire float for civil defence. 

The Guides of Ceylon have 
presented a mobile canteen to 
the YMCA. 

THINGS SEEN 

A twelvc-ycar-old girl bedding 
down two farm horses while 
Daddy paraded' with the Home 
Guard. 

In the church at Little 
Missenden two stained-glass 
windows showing the Battle of 
Britain. 

A black dog knocking with the 
knocker on a door in Monmouth¬ 
shire and peering through, the 
glass while waiting. 


Why Does Jones Pay a Shilling 
For Brown’s Penny Cabbage ? 

^"\ne of the questions that has forced itself to the front is the 
^' old question why Mr Jones in Kensington should pay 
a shilling for a cabbage which Mr Brown grew in Kent and 
sold for a penny. 

It has always been puzzling to most people that those who 
distribute things should make far more money out of them 
than those who make them. Why, for instance, should the 
man who sells you your newspaper make a bigger profit out 
of each copy , he hands out over the counter than the man 
who has produced the paper ? 


There are_many reasons for it, 
and in any case it is obvious that, 
whereas the producer of a thing 
receives a small profit' on the 
entire production, the distributor 
receives only his profit on the 
small numbers he distributes, has 
many expenses the producer has 
not, and runs the risk of having 
the goods left on his hands. 

There is nothing necessarily 
wrong in the idea that distribu¬ 
tion costs more than production. 
What is, wrong about it is that 
the difference between the first 
selling price and the last should 
be so great. There are far too 
many charges between the 
grower and the buyer. 

Perishable Goods 

-■ A member of the House ' of' 
Lords who has raised this matter 
in the Chamber pointed out that 
the London market was glutted 
from Cornwall while towns be¬ 
tween London and Cornwall were 
crying out for vegetables, and 
another member declared that 
he has seen tons of potatoes rot¬ 
ting because of difficulties of dis¬ 
tribution. Everybody in the 
country knows it is true, and the 
explanation is the difficulty of 
.rapid transport for perishable 
goods. With the railways under 
public control that difficulty 
should be got over, and there is 
hope that Lord Wooltdh, one of 
the most successful of our war- 
tune ministers, may get over it. 

He is driven to do something 
in the matter by the pressure of 
circumstances, for petrol must be 
saved. Lord Woolton has begun 
by preventing half a dozen 
makers of biscuits, or chocolate, 
or sugar, covering the same route 
to deliver their goods. This com¬ 
petition, has to stop for wartime. 
People in Birmingham must eat 
Cadbury’s chocolates, and people 
in York must eat Rountree’s or 
Terry’s. Arrangements have 
been made for-300,000 cake and 
biscuit retailers to draw their 
goods from the nearest manu¬ 
facturer of them; a shopkeeper 


in the Lake Country must not 
order biscuits from manufac¬ 
turers in London if he' can get 
them in Liverpool. In this way 
nearly half the' transport used to 
servo these 300,000 shopkeepers 
has been saved, equal to 12 mil¬ 
lion ton-miies. Three-quarters of 
the bacon which used to travel 
all over the country now goes 
less, than 25 miles. 

The same thing has been done 
with sugar, in which ten million 
ton-miles of'travelling have been 
saved, and in regard to sweets 
the saving is expected to be an¬ 
other ten million ton-miles, and 
half a million gallons of petrol. 
Even the beer, trade is to save 
well over a million gallons of 
petrol next year. As for 
tomatoes, the Ministry of Food 
is to decide where they should 
ga 

One more piece of news Lord 
Woolton has given us. He held 
up in the House of Lords a speci¬ 
men of dried vegetables, enough 
to feed a family cf twelve. It 
was composed of various vege¬ 
tables which had been' preserved 
and dried, and though the 
process is still in an early stage 
Lord Woolton is hopeful of a big 
development which he hopes will 
enable him to deal with great 
surpluses and put them by for 
winter. 

A Lesson to Learn 

If this should come about it 
will be one of the biggest bless¬ 
ings of all, and another contribu¬ 
tion of science to victory. In 
the past vegetables have rotted 
in the markets of London for 
which hospitals and charitable 
institutions would have been 
thankful a mile or two away; but 
all efforts to build up a system 
of avoiding this have hitherto 
failed. There is hope that the 
war is teaching us the lesson we 
iiqvcr learned in peace, and we 
must do our utmost to see that 
such lessons are not forgotten 
. when we are building up the 
Better World. ' 


A Canterbury Tale 


^ CN reader who has known 
and loved the city of Canter¬ 
bury all his life watched the first 
of the senseless reprisal raids 
from a hill a few miles out. 

In comparative safety him¬ 
self, he stood and watched bombs 
shower down on the homes of 
friends and on old buildings 
which had always seemed as per¬ 
manent as any man-made thing. 

Across the valley was the spot,' 
in desolate woodland, where the 
first German bombs fell two years 
ago. Near it lies the grave of a 
Roman general, killed in fighting 
barbarians who never approached 
the insane bestiality of the enemy 
their twentieth-century descend¬ 
ants have twice fought. 

Just before dawn the bowl in 


which Canterbury lies was aglow, 
and our friend turned away, sad 
that some of the buildings which 
had stood for centuries should 
have been wantonly destroyed. 

On the other side of the hill, 
still bathed in moonlight but be¬ 
coming more distinct in the false 
dawn before sunrise, lay valleys- 
filled with orchards and woods. 
The air was filled with the scent 
of hawthorn flowers. Even then 
it was left to a small bird to re¬ 
mind him that there are many 
things which man cannot de¬ 
stroy; a nightingale was singing 
near his post, and our reader 
suddenly realised (hat the little 
bird had been sending out its 
beautiful and defiant song 
throughout the raid.. 
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Guardian of the Fleck 


have all heard stories of 
sheep-dogs playing a gal¬ 
lant part in locating lost sheep or 
giving warning of sheep'in peril, 
and have often marvelled at their 
intelligence ‘ and faithfulness. 
Another incident comes to our 
notice. • 

In a Cornish meadow a clumsy 
sheep slipped on the wet grass 
and in a moment was on its back, 
its legs beating the air in a vain 
attempt to get straight. 

Keen-eyed Rover, keeping 
watch on the flock from the 
hedge-top, spotted the mishap 
and immediately began to bark 
furiously. ■ The sheep struggled, 

THE LOST HAT 

Dear Editor, Tire other after¬ 
noon my sister and a friend took 
a walk over Hampstead Heath. 
When it began to rain my sister 
removed her hat (which was a 
new one) and carried it with ■ 
other things in her hand. On 
reaching the station she dis¬ 
covered that the hat was missing, 
and reluctantly retraced her steps 
in the hope that she might find 
the remajns. After walking some 
distance through crowds of 
people, to her astonishment she 
found the hat on a seat under a 
tree, quite safe and unsoiled. 
Some kind person must have laid 
it there and other kindly folk had 
left it alone. D. V. Watson ■ 

THE SHOP GIRLS’ 
LAND CORPS 

Shop girls and office girls of 
Worcester have formed themselves 
into a Land Corps to help local 
farmers. “ Long Service ” badges 
will be issued to every girl com¬ 
pleting 50 hours of work. 

The MTC will transport the 
girls to the more distant spots, but 
the majority will be expected to 
travel on their own cycles or by 
bus. 

Each party of workers is sent. 
out under a supervisor, whose job 
it is to organise the farmwork 
scheduled. Payment will be made 
for the number of hours given to 
this spare-time work and, after ex¬ 
penses have been deducted from 
their earnings, the balance is to he 
devoted to charity. A scheme of 
insurance will cover all workers 
while on duty. 

HEW WATERFALL TO 
BEAT NIAGARA 

A waterfall as big as two 
Niagaras has been let loose over 
the Grand Coulee dam in the 
State of Washington. 

The water held back in a reser¬ 
voir 150 miles long, makes the fall 
nearly as high as the Victoria 
Falls and four times as wide— 
320 feet deep by 1650 feet wide, 
and when fully flowing one and a 
half- million gallons of water will 
fall every second. 

All this ’is done to generate 
electric power, and to irrigate a 
vast area of barren land. 

Air-Liner of 

■J^or so long have we been think¬ 
ing of flying in terms of 
bombers and fighters that we turn 
with new interest to the details 
of America’s latest air-liner. 

It was being built for one of the 
airway companies at the time of 
America’s entry into the war; but. 
it is doubtful ’ whether the 
Constellation, as it is named; or 
any oi its sister planes, will be 
used for commercial purposes. 
The Army will need them as 
troop transports. 


the dog barked, but no one came. 
Rover dashed off to the farm¬ 
house for help, barking as " he 
went. The farmer, however, had 
heard the alarm and was already 
on his way to the meadow. He 
quickened his step when he 
noticed the dog’s agitation. He 
soon put the sheep on its feet 
'again and then gave Rover a pat 
and an encouraging word. “ Good 
dog!” said he. ’“Good dog!” 

The sheep bleated its thanks 
and trotted off to join the others; 
Rover scampered back to hedge- 
top duty, and. the farmer re¬ 
turned to his job, very proud of 
the trusty guardian of the flock. 

Mo no Workers 

A very necessary step has been 
taken by the Ministry of Supply, 
in concert with the Ministry of 
Labour, to make all war workers 
transferable from one industry 
to another as the national in¬ 
terest demands. 

For example, there is a great* 
demand for workers on ships, air¬ 
craft, and tanks, and It will be 
necessary to transfer workers . 
from other trades to meet the 
demands, thus making their ser¬ 
vices of greater value to the war 
effort. 

Surely no war worker would 
object' to this, for it is only doing 
in industry what is done as a 
commonplace in warfare. Our 
soldiers, sailors, and airmen go 
where they are needed to do 
what is needed, and the war 
worker, desiring to help the 
fighting men. will not raise objec¬ 
tion to moving from a job at A 
to take up aircraft work at B, 
when he knows that it is all for a 
good cause. 

In some cases, it seems, cur 
supplies of war material are al¬ 
ready big enough, and this 
enables workers to be transferred 
to other jobs 'where they are 
more useful. 

' MORE WHEAT 

An official report tells us that . 
the Food Ministry has made 
another agreement with the 
Canadian Wheat Board to buy 
from Canada 120,000,000 bushels 
of wheat. 

This ( sort of dealing delights 
us, as it did in the last war. 
How much better than the con¬ 
fusion and' gambling of the 
wheat market! Why should 
such dealing not govern the dis¬ 
tribution of export food sur¬ 
pluses in the world in time of 
peace? Middlemen would be 
eliminated, book-keeping and 
finance sifiiplified, and trade be¬ 
tween nations become a benefi¬ 
cent operation, good alike for ex¬ 
porter and importer. 

When Peace returns we do not 
want “secrets of trade.”. We 
want food in plenty, exchanged 
freely between nations, and dis¬ 
tributed by public services. 

the Future 

The Constellation has four 
2500 h-p engines, giving it a cruis¬ 
ing speed of 280 mph and a top 
speed of 350 mph. It has a range 
of about 4000 miles, carrying 57 
passengers and a crew of seven. 

It will be able to erbss the 
American continent* in less than 
nine hours, and the Atlantic and 
back in less than 24 hours. This 
giant plane has been built by the 
Lockheed firm, which has pro¬ 
vided so many of the famous 
Hudsons for the R A F. 





The Fall m 
Road Deaths 

At last we have officially 
recorded a substantial fall in 
road deaths. The killed in April 
were only 565, whereas in April 
last year the number was 726. 
The injured also showed a fall. 

Unfortunately, it is the pre¬ 
sence of war, and not greater 
care, which accounts for the, fall. 
For although so many vehicles 
have been laid up there was still 
recorded in April 565 road 
deaths, 3032 seriously injured, 
and 8143 slightly injured; in the 
circumstances that is a very 
serious return. 


3 

The Poor and the Poor 


Jt is the poor that help the 
poor, we hear again and 
again, and this story comes to us 
to illustrate a familiar truth. 

A London shopgirl, calling for 
orders at the house of a cus¬ 
tomer, noticed that the woman 
answering the door seemed very 
ill.* “I say,” she remarked, as 
she began to roll up her sleeves, 
“you don't half look bad. It’s- 
my lunch-time, so I’m going to 
put in half an hour at house¬ 
work for you—shan’t be able to 
after my call-up in a fortnight’s 
time. Now give me the bucket 
and housecloth.” 


In due course the invalid re¬ 
covered and has been paying a 
visit 1 to a married daughter in a 
country village, where she. 
learned that, sudden disaster 
having undertaken a little house¬ 
hold, a ■ neighbour went to the 
housewife, saying,I don’t know 
how your finances are affected 
by this accident, but I wish to 
say that you are to count on me 
for money until your husband is 
out of hospital again.” 

These are only two ways in 
which the poor, help the poor in 
their life-long struggle against 
difficult circumstances. 



CAT AND DOG LIFE 


In spite of the old idea that cats 
and doss are proverbial enemies, 
we all know of'eases where this is 
not by any means true. 

In a North Country town Toby, 
a lox terrier, and Mittens, a tabby 
cat, are firm friends. Sometimes 
when sirens are heard Toby shows 
great uneasiness, whining and 
snuffling restlessly at the door, 
and his mistress : has discovered 
the cause. Mittens is outside 
somewhere, and not until she is 
brought into the house will Toby 
be pacified. 

NATURE’S CONFETTI 


Zoo Noah’s Ark 

This Noah's Ark is a very popular feature of 
the children’s section of the Maidstone Park Zoo 


COLCHESTER’S LOST 
CHURCH 

While the Essex volume of the 
King’s England series is at the 
printers one of the ambitious boy 
readers of the C N has produced 
an admirable booklet on Col¬ 
chester’s lost church of St Run- 
wald, which stood-till 1878. in the 
middle of the High Street. 

The author of this book is John 
S. Appleby, a 17-year-old C N boy 
who has already become verger of 
two Colchester churches—All 
Saints and St. Nicholas, and we 
must pay tribute to his industry 
as well as to his public spirit, for 
he has searched deeply and 
widely to produce a full history of 
a vanished church which played 
its part in the life of Colchester 
for several centuries. The book 
is illustrated by Peter A. Walkin- 
son. who is 19. and is published by 
Benham’s, the printers who have 
been so long an inseparable part 
.of their ancient town.. 


CLOTHES NEWS 

It is reported Irom America that 
textiles ol fair quality are being 
made from casein. Casein, of 
course, is the cheese content of 
milk. 

Another clothes story comes 
from Germany, where, it is said, 
hair is being collected with which 
to form thread for textiles. The 
hair is cleaned and pulped, and 
then treated very much as in the 
various artificial silk processes. 


Paper confetti we do without, 
in wartime, and indeed we think 
it.is just one of those things we 
could very easily do without 
altogether; but some of the field?, 
of our lovely countryside have 
recently been sprinkled very 
liberally, as if to celebrate- a 
thousand of Nature’s weddings, 
of bees and butterflies and 
flowers, which take place during 
the early days of June. Nature’s 
confetti are the seeds of the wych- 
elm tree, blown down in vast 
numbers by the wind. The seeds 
- have a round “wing ” about half 
an inch across, and it was all 
these wings, before they became 
dt'y and brownish-white, which 
made the tree green and gay 
some weeks ago, before the true, 
leaves of this beautiful tree had 
appeared. 


Little Brown Bantam 


]^Jonica, a little brown bantam 
hen, went broody early in 
the year, and was given four duck 
eggs to sit on. 

She hatched three delightfully 
fluffy ducklings, and proudly fol¬ 
lowed them about, covering them 
at night with her wings. 

But ducklings grow at an enor¬ 
mous rate, and are almost full 
grown in eight weeks; and soon 
these three waddling youngsters 
were half as long as Monica. 
Still she valiantly tried to cover 


them, and they slept togelhei 
under an apple tree In the 
orchard. Now, however, the 
ducklings have grown so largo 
they are considerably bigger than 
Monica, and though she still 
leads them about proudly during 
the day, she has had to give up 
the idea of sitting on them, so 
that when they. cuddle down to 
sleep at the foot of the apple tree 
she clucks about, and then hops 
up on to a low bough, and sleeps 
above their heads. 


THE CHEERFUL FARMER 

Farmers are nibbing their 
hands with satisfaction, fer the 
efforts they have;made to keep 
their promise to grow more food 
are bearing good fruit, and we 
may hope for plenty of good red 
apples and plenty of golden corn. 

Everything - is : growing well 
now,-and most farmers must be 
feeling cheerful as they walk 
round their fields and see spring 
com coming along. 

The work in exterminating 
pests, which cause an annual 
damage of £45,000,000, has -been 
tackled as never before, and 
there is a marked decrease in 
the activities of rabbits and rats, 
although, of -course, the. ideal of 
complete annihilation is far 
from realised. 
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EditorsTable 


The Earth Is Not a Wild Beast Show 


A Good Friend Conies 
Home 

'"Those who remember his ad¬ 
mirable and moving broad¬ 
casts last year will be glad to 
know that Mr L. W. Brockington 
is now to be an Empire adviser 
to the Ministry of Information. 

It will be like coming home to 
him, for it was only on the eve 
of the last war that Mr Brocking¬ 
ton .went out to Canada from 
Wales. He finds here his old 
friend and partner Lord Bennett, 
who has won the ear and the 
heart of us all in the few years 
he has been among us. 

Mr Brockington was a partner 
in Lord Bennett’s law firm in 
Calgary, and his great ability 
brought him rapidly to the front. 
He became Chairman of the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corpora¬ 
tion, Canada’s official*, war 
historian, and confidential 
adviser to The Prime Minister, 
Mr Mackenzie King. He will 
be greatly welcomed among us; 
the more we get together the 
stronger the Empire will be. 

© 

A Nuisance to 
Their * Country 

Jt is good to see that the Black 
Market has been properly 
named at last; it is the Traitors’ 
Market. Let those deal in it 
who are unworthy of their 
country, and those alone. 

And shall we not give the 
same expressive name to all 
those who bring shame upon 
our country and hinder its work 
in these days ? There are cer¬ 
tain young hooligans in every 
town and -city, and. in Leeds 
they have been throwing stones 
and rubbish into a water basin. 

At any time this is a very 
ihiserable thing to do, but now 
it is a criminal thing, for there 
was nearly 40 tons of rubbish 
in the basin, and it took the 
labour of 4 8' men for half a day 
to remove it in five lorry loads. 
© 

JUST AN IDEA 

Is it not a mark of greatness in 
ourselves if we can recognise the 
greatness of ideas that are in 
the keeping of people we despise? 
asks a writer we were reading the 
other day. 


The human race is at the 

1 parting of the ways. It 
must make up its mind to 
flourish or to perish. 

1 The Great War was fought 
to end war; that was what 
the peoples of the great free 
nations meant by it. They 
meant that never again should 
men tear their brothers to 
pieces as if they were wild 
beasts. They meant' that 
Militarism should be destroyed 
and that its fearful power of 
holding the world in terror 
should be for ever broken. 

But there are enemies in the 
world who live by war, and 
would keep it alive. There are 
those who sow the seeds of hate 
between nation and nation. 
There are those who. covet the 
possessions of their neighbours. 
There are those who believe 
that their own country should 
be powerful over all, and. out 
of all these passions and beliefs 
come quarrelling and war. 

^ll these should have been 
destroyed after the last war, 
but were allowed to grow 
strong again, weakening society 
by their presence in it and 
giving the German militarists- 
the power to betray and break 
up Europe. 

Militarism stirs what is base 
in men, and leads them on to 
war. It believes in war. It 
cares nothing for the soul in ■ 

A PAIR OF 

W Jr. suppose the student of 
humanity will always be¬ 
lieve that one of the most tragic 
facts about the German nation 
is its lack of . humour. The 
relation of a sense of humour to 
success in life is known to all 
sensible people, and the absence 
of a sense of humour is probably 
one of the vital factors in the 
failure of Germany to enter the 
brotherhood of nations. 

The news this month has pro¬ 
duced one of the most astonishing 
witnesses in this matter. In this 
country we are used to the idea 
of seeing. quaint expressions of 
feeling, especially by college' 


Under the Editor’s Table 

London has given a lead to j\ doctor keeps hens on his 


the nation’s Home Guard. roof. 

They will collar the Germans. scratch. 
0 


They come up to 


People are often 
pushed for. time. 
Other people in a 
hurry do the pushing. 

0 • . -w.i/ 

Postmen were never 
in better health. 
And they work well. 

0 

yf shopkeeper says 
there are some . 
customers he cannot 
please. They please 
themselves. 


Peter Puck" 
Wants to Know 



If tiie Ieathei' sh6rt r 
age is, the eobblef’s 
sole concern 


0 

Women are urged to 
join the Police. 
A n. arresting job. 

0 

Jt is difficult to per¬ 
suade boys to go in 
for dental work. They 
don’t want to look 
down in the mouth. 
A":- a • 

Qipsy' flower-sellers 
• . '- lire finding more 
wild flowers than ever? 
They pick and^choose. 


man, for his love of poetry and 
pictures and music' and books. 
It cares nothing at all for the 
simple things that make life 
sweet and-the earth a joy for 
ever. The only thing that Mili¬ 
tarism understands is tyranny 
and the rattling sword, and a 
bomb that will bjow a cathedral 
iiito bits. It is the brute against 
humanity. It is force against 
justice. It is the bully against 
the gentleman. 

What we have to do nqw is 
what we should have done 
before—to smash this thing 
for ever, or it will break the 
world and end the civilised 
nations. It has taken ten thou¬ 
sand years to civilise man; 
Militarism can knock the civil¬ 
isation out of him- in ten 
thousand hours. 

That is how Militarism works. 
It can do nothing at all witli 
a civilised man. For free men, 
thinking men, men with char¬ 
acters, it has no use ; hut give 
it human cogs in a wheel and 
it will crunch them into powder. 
That is the basis of Hitlerism. 

Opr great business in these 
days is to see that the purpose 
of the war is fulfilled, and 
Militarism banished from the 
world before it strangles life 
and liberty and all that civili¬ 
sation means. God made the 
earth to- be a garden, not a 
Wild Beast Show. 

© ‘ 

OLD PANTS 

students. Sometimes, as in 
Whittier’s poem on Barbara 
Frietchie, it will be the shaking 
of the flag in the teeth of an 
enemy; sometimes it will be 
the absurdity of .putting a scare¬ 
crow on a steeple. We look up 
and smile, and pass on. 

But not so the melancholy 
Nazi. On Hitler’s birthday a 
Polish workman hoisted a pair 
of old pants outside his window, 
and the Nazis have sentenced him 
to death ! 

Could anything show more 
vividly the fatal difference be¬ 
tween the Nazis and the rest of 
the world ? 

© 

Why No War Songs? 

We were sorry to hear that 
the Brains Trust had no 
answer to the question; Why 
there are no war songs now. 

It seems to us so clear that 
there are no songs because the 
soldiers are not marching so much 
as in previous wars. 

© 

NEWS FOR HITLER 

o class of men in the country 
have more wide-felt sym¬ 
pathy than the miners, but it is 
painful to see that in three 
weeks of last month there were 
86 coal strikes, loss of time by 
58,600 workers, and 141,688 
liiaiTshifts lost ill the mines. 

Could Hitler ask for more ? 


N 



The Children 


Children made up as General Smuts and His 
Wife at a Fancy Dress Ball in South Africa 


Should the Children Help the Farmer? 


' We gave the other day one 
view of the proposal to use school 
children to help on the land. 
Here is the view of a famous 
schoolmaster, Mr Eddie Williams, 
Chairman of the Children’s 
nutrition Council of Wales. 

0 N this summer's harvest and 
next autumn's crops and 
next winter’s milk and vegetables 
the future of our country is 
going to depend. We cannot 
afford to take chances. 

Results will be proportionate 
to the use we make of all our 
resources, human as well as 
chemical and mechanical. No 
workers, tractors, implements, 
fertilisers should stand idle—nor, 
in my opinion, strong, healthy, 
enthusiastic boys and girls who 
are burning to help and have 
obtained permission from their 
parents or guardians. 

There'would be no education 
for any of these boys and girls 
If Hitler and his hordes defeated 
us, and therefore it is nonsensi¬ 
cal to forbid these boys and girls 
to pull their weight in our 
common cause against a ruthless 
and merciless foe when they 
show they are so eager. 

All Under 

’J'here is a house in England 
where English boys and 
girls, Belgian, German, Spanish, 
Hungarian, are under one roof. 

It is run by the International 
Commission for War Refugees, 
and some of its children are from 
distant countries, some from Lon -1 
don and Hull. They live in a 
beautiful house, and work and 
play together. There are many 
more boys than girls, but every¬ 
one is friendly. We might.be for¬ 
given for doubts. In times like 
these, how can an English boy 


We can only survive by help¬ 
ing each other, and why should 
we deny our boys and girls the 
great opportunity this war has 
given them to render aid to 
their country and their genera¬ 
tion? 

It is only fair again for us to 
look at the question through the 
eyes of the fathers in the Forces. 
When the German soldiers went 
home on leave during the Great 
War and found their families 
more or less starving they de¬ 
cided it was foolish to fight on 
and be party to the slow death of 
their children. We don’t want. 
that to happen here, and so 
must use all our .powers to 
prevent it. 1 

Therefore I .support the joint 
agreement of the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Board of Educa¬ 
tion to regularise the emploj- 
ment of boys and girls aged 12 
to 14 subject to a maximum of 20 
school sessions per annum, and 
to the parents’ consent being 
given, and to the boys and girls 
being suitably shod and clad, and 
to due recompense being paid. I 
think we can safely leave it to 
their teachers to see they are not 
exploited- ’ 

One Roof, 

and a German boy, or a London 
girl and one from Spain, be 
friendly, we might ask. Are there 
no fights among the boys? Is 
there, no meanness among the 
girls? And how can they under¬ 
stand one another?.;;-!*- ... - ./t-r'" 

Anyone who visits the house is 
in no doubt about the answers to : 
these questions. There ls*ia fine % 
spirit among the refugees. - They 4 ,! 
enjoy life. They work hard and ' 
they play- hard. They actu-" 
ally are a friendly crowd, and all 
speak English. 
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Newspaper 

Old John Is Back Again 

W7ith the approach of zero-hour for private petrol-users, the 
** parks in London are going back to the gay nineties and 
the early nineteen-hundreds, before we knew what’ war could be. 


War was a distant thing then— 
something for foreigners, or for 
professionals who usually failed 
•to turn out as professional as we 
had a right to expect. ' 

But today, among other changes 
in our lives far too tragic to brood 
upon, it brings Old John back to 
Hyde Park, driving the family 
barouche. 

John is well over 70, a good 
deal older than the internal com¬ 
bustion engine. He was a coach¬ 
man of ripe experience when the 
motor-car first invaded the parks. 

The cockaded topper which he 
has now brought out again from 
its hiding-place was not new 
when the battle to admit those' 

“ smelly motors ” to the park was 
still at its height. John shrugged 
his shoulders when the battle 
went the way he feared. Other 
coachmen threw up the sponge, 
or transferred its attentions from 
.the seasoned body-work of horse- 
drawn carriages to the gleaming 
flanks of the new cars which they 
were learning to drive. 

But not John. He was obstin¬ 
ate—and lucky. The Family 
wouldn’t let him down, he said; 
and they didn’t. Somehow or 
other, they kept him on; they 
kept one last carriage going; and 
when the younger generation 
bought their cars and the last 
carriage was put away, they 
dared not sell it, lest the loyal, 
coachman’s heart be broken, and 
they found some work for John. 
He wasn’t so old as to be useless, 
and when he did begin to grow 
old they found a home for him, 
and a pension. 

Now time’s revenges have 
swung round. The Family (what 
is left of it) must lay up its cars, 
and the Oldest Member, Aunt 

A Child’s 

"\Jany of us will be glad that 
Polly Carton and her • little 
brother Geoffrey went off to 
America in such a hurry in the 
fateful year ninteeen-forty, for 
the mother, having no time to 
■copy out of her books all the 
lovely things she - wanted the 
children to take with them, has 
now had time to copy them at 
leisure and has printed them for 
all of us to read. 

So comes to us A Child’s Gar¬ 
land, by Jane Carton, published 
by Faber & Faber at 6s, and well 
worth it, for' it has 140 fine and 
lovely and jolly things which old 
and young children everywhere 


Sophia, chuckles as she thinks 
they must return to the carriage 
she has never given up. She has 
always had a call upon the old 
coachman', to take her driving in 
Hyde Park. He does it still; but 
there is also other work for him. 
Old John is in demand again. 

It will not be easy for the smart' 
young chauffeurs who were • 
children when he was 30, and are 
now middle-aged men too old for 
the Services or long hours in the 
factories, to go back to the horse 
carriage. They can never hope 
to handle the ribbons as John 
and his contemporaries can. 

But these elderly “youngsters” 
must learn. Some of them , are 
already doing their .best. Those 
who served with the Gunners in 
the last war have little to learn 
. about horses; it is the carriages 
they have to study now. Victoria, 
landau, phaeton, wagonette, and 
brake; brougham, Tilbury, dog¬ 
cart, trap—all have theii; idiosyn¬ 
crasies, the funny little ways a 
man must master. They are not 
standardised like the car. 

There are more of them, and a 
greater variety of them, still in 
existence and available for ser¬ 
vice, than most of us realise. 
They cannot breast steep hills at 
60 miles an hour, but they don’t 
need petrol, or gas, and they get 
up the hill in the end. 

Country towns and villages, as 
well as the big cities, will see-the 
return of the horse-carriage this 
summer. We shall soon grow 
accustomed to the sight of Old 
John, his white hair gleaming 
under his cockaded topper, hand¬ 
ling the ribbons as of old. 

Perhaps John and his horses 
have come back to stay? 
Who can tell? Some of us will 
not be sorry if it is so 

Garland 

will like to read and read again. 
They are the treasures of fairy¬ 
land and the countryside, of 
Shakespeare and the Bible, 
poems and passages about birds 
and animals and the seasons, 
hymns and carols, prayers and 
graces, and downright nonsense. 
They represent the minds of 
men who have been entertaining 
' and inspiring the world for 
thousands of years, and they 
come to' us in these dark 
days like a flashlight from the 
better world we used to live in. 
Thank you, Jane Carton, and - 
good luck to you Polly and 
Geoffrey. Here, are riches indeed 
for your little minds. 


Sleepyhead 


A KINDLY-DISPOSED. West-Country 
farmer, taking pity, has 
always allowed tramps, overtaken 
by storm or nightfall, to turn 
aside and use his barn as sleep¬ 
ing-quarters. A bundle of straw, 
too, could be had for the asking. 
In the days before the war many 
wayfarers availed themselves of 
the privilege and (let this be 
said) they never abused it. 
l' ! ' The" old barn lias not been 
tenanted for several months,' as 
few tramps are on the roads now- 
‘ adays, but the other morning, 
when the farmer entered the 
building, he was greatly surprised 
to" hear snoring up aloft! He 
; pulled out his watch. It was mid- 
‘ day! How shocking 1 


The farmer, of all people, has 
to be up betimes in the morning, 
and has no room for lie-a-beds, so 
he went to the foot of the ladder 
and called up: “ I can hear you 
up there, you sleepyhead; you’d 
better come down at once. Don’t 
you know the time?” Still the 
snoring went on, a little louder if 
anything. , This was too much 
for the farmer. Up the ladder, 
went he, two rungs at a time. 
He had just reached the top 
when the snores ceased, the 
sleeper woke and came out, 
almost knocking the farmer off 
his perch. 

It was only a barn owl, wink¬ 
ing and blinking as if wondering 
what all the fuss was .about! 
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CarryoN 


/"'Nur Fatlier 
^ Who art in Heaven, 
Hallowed be thy Name, 

Thy kingdom come, 

Thy will be done in Earth as it 
is in Heaven, 

Give us. this day our daily 
bread, 

And forgive our trespasses 
As tve forgive them that tres¬ 
pass against us. 

And lead us not into tempta¬ 
tion. 

But deliver us from evil; 

For thine is the kingdom. 

The power, and the glory. 

For ever and ever. Amen 


What We Have to Do 

’T’iie duty of man is not a wilder- 
^ ness of turnpike gates, through 
which he is to pass by tickets from 
one to the other. It is plain and 
simple,, and consists but of two 
points—-his duty to God, which 
every man must feel • and, with 
respect to his neighbour, to do as 
lie would be done by. 

Thomas Paine 

The Trawlerman 

■y riROUGHOUT the day and niglit 
the old ship sails, 

Through icy rolling seas,; and 
raging gales; 

The crew and skipper scan both 
sea and air. 

For sudden death is lurking 
everywhere. 

The Trawlerman works hard the ■ 
whole day long; 

Yet oft across the silence floats ' 
his song, 

Above the moonlit waves, upon 
the breeze. 

To home indear old England o’er 
the seas. 

In spite of bombs and blizzards, 
mines or sleet. 

He sees a cottage in a quayside 
street. 

Where wife and child, with 
hearts and eyes that burn. 
Today are waiting for his safe 
return. E. Oxburgh 

Do Not Distract Yourself 

T \o today’s duty, fight today’s 
temptation ; and do not weak¬ 
en and distract yourself by looking 
forward to things which you cannot 
see, and could not understand if 
you saw them. Charles Kingsley 


The Bad 

J know it is an old folly to make 
peevish complaints of the 
times, and charge the common 
failures of human nature on a 
particular age. One may never¬ 
theless venture to affirm that the 
present hath brought fortli new 
‘and portentous villainies, not to 
be paralleled in our own or any 
other history. 

We have been long preparing 
for some great catastrophe. Vice 
and villainy have by degrees 
grown reputable among us ; our 
infidels have passed for fine 
gentlemen, and our venal traitors 
for men of sense who knew the 
world. We have made a jest of 
public spirit, and cancelled all 
respect for whatever our laws 
and religion repute sacred. The 
old English modesty is quite 
worn off, and instead, of blushing 
for our crimes we are ashamed 
only of piety and virtue. Our 
symptoms are so bad that, not¬ 
withstanding all the care and 
vigilance of the legislature, it is 


Old Days 

to be feared the final period of 
our State approaches. 

• God grant the time be not near 
when men shall say ; ; 

This island was .once inhabited 
by a religious, brave, :sincere 
people, of plain, uncorrupt man¬ 
ners, respecting inbred worth 
rather than titles and appearances, 
asserlors of liberty, lovers of their 
country, jealous of Their own. 
rights, and unwilling to infringe 
the rights of others ; improvers of. 
learning and useful arts, enemies 
to luxury, tender of other men’s 
lives and prodigal of their own ; 
inferior in nothing to the old 
Greeks or Romans. 

Such were our ancestors during 
their rise and greatness ; but they 
degenerated, grew servile flatterers 
of'men in poiver, became venal, 
corrupt, injurious , 1 which drezv 
upon them the hatred of God and 
man, and occasioned their final 
ruin. 

Bishop Berkeley writing in 1721 


Found in a Soldier’s Pocket 


These lines were found in the 
pay-book of a• South .African 
soldier killed in Libya, six months 
after his marriage to a girl in 
Durban. 

P±s you love me, let there be 
No mourning when I go. 

No tearful eyes, 

No hopeless sighs, 

No woe, not even sadness ; 
Indeed I would not have - you 
sad, 

For I myself shall be full glad 
With the high triumphant glad¬ 
ness 

Of a soul made free 
Of God’s sweet liberty. 

No windows darkened, 

For my own 

Will be flung wide as ne’er 
■ before. . 

To catch the radiant in-pour 


Of love that shall in full atone 
For all the ills that I have done 
And the good things left Undone. 

No voices hushed, 

My own, full-flushed 
With an immortal hope, will rise 
In ecstasies of new-born bliss 
And joyful melodies. 

Father of } T our sweet courtesy 
Fcjoice with me 

At my soul’s loosing from cap¬ 
tivity. 

Wish me Bon Voyage, 

As you would a friend 
Whose joyous visit finds its 
happy end ; 

And bid me both adieu> and au 
revoir, 

Since, though I come no more, 

I shall be waiting there to greet 
you . 

At His do.or. , 


The Wolf in a Sheep's Coat 


■yniiRE goes a story of a wolf 
that wrapped himself up in 
a sheep’s skin and worried lambs 
for a ’ good while under that 
disguise ; but the shepherd met 
with him at last and trussed him 
up, sheepskin and all, upon an 
eminent gibbet for a spectacle 
and an example. The neighbours 
made a wonderment of it and 


asked him what he meant by 
hanging up his sheep. Oh, says 
he, that-’s only the skin of a 
sheep that was made use of to 
cover the heart, malice, and body 
of a wolf that shrouded, himself 
under it. 

People are not to be judged by 
their looks, but by the. character of 
their lives and by their 'works. 

Aesop 
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All For a Penny in 
Cromwell’s Day 


We found a record in an old 
book of what could be bought 
leith , a penny tjiree hundred 
years ago, in 1641. The writer 
(Henry Peacham ) asserts that 
the bestoiuer of a penny in 
charity upoii a poor body shall 
not leant a heavenly reward, but 
in the meantime it appears from 
his record that the penny would 
bring substantial satisfaction 
even in this world, for he goes 
on to point out its value in the 
market of that day. 

J?or a penny you may buy 
eight separate commodities, 
as nuts, vinegar, grapes, a little 
cake, onions, oatmeal, and the 
like. 

A penny bestowed in a small 
quantity of aniseed may save 
one’s life in a swoon. 

You may' buy for a penny 
lozenges for a cold or a cough, 
oil of roses or oil of St John’s 
Wort t for a sprain, and syrup- 
lettuce to make you sleep. 

For a penny you .may hear a 
most eloquent oration upon bur 
English kings and queens, if 
(keeping your hands off) you will 
seriously listen to David Owen, 
who keeps the Monuments at 
Westminster Abbey. 

A penny for a ferry or a boat 
will take you across the Thames 
from Westminster to Lambeth, 
and for want of a penny some 
have been constrained to, go 
from Westminster about by 
London Bridge. 

A penny will buy yoij all the 
news of murders, floods, witches, 
fires, tempests, and what not, in 
one of Martin Parker’s ballads; 


and a penny almanac will tell 
you what will happen a year 
hence. 

For a/penny you may have a 
dish of coffee (not yet made in 
cups), or a roll, or a fair cucum¬ 
ber, and for a penny you may 
buy time, which is precious; yea, 
and thrift, too, if you be a bad 
husband. 

A penny will take you to the 
top of St Paul’s, where you will 
be above the best in the City; 
yea, the Lord Mayor himself, 
and for a penny you may walk 
within one of the fairest gardens 
in the' City and have a nosegay 
or two made of what’ sweet 
flowers you please. 

After a long journey your 
horse may be rubbed and walked 
for a penny. 

Far a penny you may see any 
monster, jackanapes, or those 
roaring boys, the Lions. 

A penny’will buy a chamber¬ 
maid-as much red ochre as. will 
serve seven years for painting 
her cheeks. 

For a penny you can buy the 
hardest book in the world, a 
hornbook, the make-up of which 
employs about thirty trades, and 
which, at some time or other, has 
posed the greatest Clerks in the 
land. 

To Those Who Would 
Live Long 

Total abstinence is a good 
practical rule of conduct for 
those who desire to live more 
than the average term of years. 

Medical Research Committee 


BEDTIME CORNER 


m THE TRAIN 

*|-he engine’s started, and, sure 

enough, 

The usual echo, “ Chuff, chuff, 
chuff!” 

Is filling out ears—now muffled, 
now roaring— 

It must be the sleepers we 
travel on snoring! 

Simple Simon Goes 
Shopping: 

\T h en Simple Simon was old 
enough to run errands 
his mother sent him to the 
village to buy some butter and 
some salt. She gave him a 
plate for the butter and 
thought he would' bring the 
salt in a paper bag. 

Simon went to the dairy 
where the farmer’s wife put 
the butter on the plate. But 
as Simon was going to the 
grocer’s shop for the salt he 
wondered how he would carry 

HELPING MUMMIE 


it. back. So he turned the 
plate upside down, and then 
asked the grocer to put the 
salt on the bottom side. And 
then Simon went home. 

“ Here is the salt, Mother! ” 
he cried, holding out the plate 
upside down. 

“But where is the butter, 
my son?” - asked liis mother. 

“Here it is,” said Simon, 
turning the plate the right 
side up. 

Of course, down tell the salt, 
and Simon stared in surprise 
when he found that both sides 
of the plate were empty! 

PRAYER 

T rn.iKK Thee, Lord, for another 
■* day. Make me truly grate¬ 
ful for the blessing of life and 
health and happiness, and give 
me patience and unselfishness 
that I may be helpful to all 
about me in these troubled 
days. .Amen 

ON WASHING DAV 



Five-Minute Talk • 

From an Army Camp 

Caivsp-Fire 

IVIagic* 

J)uring the Great War (which 
we thought was to be the last 
war of all), we were on picket 
guard, sheltered behind a high 
sand dune. In front of us was a"«. 
ghostly expansfe of moonlit loneli¬ 
ness—an area our aeroplanes and 
artillery had bombarded all day, 
putting the Turks to rout. Behind 
us our Division slept, the only 
sounds being the eerie caterwaul¬ 
ing of the jackals and the tramp . 
of more sentries, who patrolled 
the barbed-wire enclosure where 
the captured prisoners lay. 

Suddenly the sentry at the top 
of our sand dune shouted: “ Halt! 
Who goes there? ” 

The Deserter 

The reply to the challenge was 
in Turkish, and the phantom 
horseman became reality. Riding 
straight for the fire, he slumped 
to the ground, and we picked up 
a quivering, ragged, helpless 
Turkish soldier. His bruised feet 
were bound with tattered cloth 
and his face was grizzly and his 
eyes half closed. 

He was a deserter. He had seen 
our fire, and hunger, thirst, weak¬ 
ness, and misery had drawn him 
towards us. 

“Here you are, Johnny!” said 
the corporal, as he put a mug of 
hot tea to the dirty, cracked lips. 

The hawk-faced Sergeant of 
the Guard felt it -his duty to 
notify the Assistant Provost 
Marshal at once, but on seeing 
the man stretched out before the 
blaze, th’e horses’ saddle-cloth 
made to serve as a pillow, he re¬ 
considered his decision. “ Give 
the poor chap a bit of a respite,” 
he said. “Cheer up, Johnny; 
you’re in safe hands no\V. Try a 
spot of grub.” 

Slowly he chewed some bread 
and jam, expressionless, as 
though he were a sheep munch¬ 
ing, After a sleep and a real 
warm-up he was handed over tp 
the military police. 

\ Yet it had been perfectly 
natural that we should want to 
feed and look after him. Although 
we were at war, it never occurred 
to us until afterwards that he 
was an enemv. 

Johnny ’ and Tommy 

I think the camp-fire is an 
answer to war. The only real 
hatred behind the guns and those 
who make the instruments of 
destruction is against war itself. 
We did not hate the foeman, but 
balled him “Johnny Turk,” and 
in the last war what Johnny Turk 
and Thomas Atkins suffered for 
was to smash the hideous beast 
of war for good and all, so that 
they could live in peace. 

That’s why the camp-fire is the 
place of brotherliness, where 
there’s no hatred, and I believe 
it is the spirit of the camp-fire, 
whose magic warmth draws men 
together in the perfectly natural 
spirit of goodwill and comrade¬ 
ship, that will give the foul fiend 
its final knock-out blow. 

THE SHEEP AND 
THE PLANE 

A reader has noticed that when 
an aeroplane flew low over a field 
in which a flock of sheep were 
grazing not one sheep looked up 
from the ground. Yet if a dog 
had appeared in the farthest 
corner of the' field every sheep 
would have been on guard at once. 


The Children’s Newspaper, June 20, 1942 

A Caller at Covent Garden 

Ctrawbcrries might be scarce fruit nowadays if an enterprising 
^ young Cornishman had not wandered into Covent Garden 
Market exactly 80 years ago this month and asked for them. 

The Cornishman, James Walter Lawry, had a tiny strawberry 
patch on his farm in the Tamar Valley and sold the fruit in 
Devonport Market for three-halfpence a pound. - 


He had come tp London for the 
Crystal Palace Exhibition and, 
having a few hours to spare, off 
he went to Covent Garden curi¬ 
ous to know the price of straw¬ 
berries in the City. To his 
amazement there ’were none on 
sale! Too early, he was told, yet 
his own crop at home was nearly 
finished! 

. “I’ll get some sent on,” said he 
to a salesman called Israel, “ and 
perhaps you’ll undertake the 
sale.” ' 

Israel was only too eager to 
oblige, and waited expectantly for 
the first Cornish strawberries to 
make their appearance in Covent 
Garden. Alas, when they arrived 
they were regarded as so much 
rubbish. “Take them away,” the 
salesman ordered; “they’re full 
of grit; no good whatever.” The 
gathering of. the fruit in wet 
weather and bad packing contri¬ 
buted to this rejection. 

However, when the next season 
came round, Lawry saw to the 
picking and packing himself and 
duly despatched a good supply of 
choice, luscious specimens. The 
season was early; no other straw¬ 
berries had yet arrived; there was 
no trouble in selling at half-a- 
crowri a pound. That June day 
in 1863, when the first straw¬ 
berries from down West were sold 
in Covent Garden, marked the 
humble beginning of a great fruit 


industry, still flourishing in the 
Tamar Valley. Lawry told his 
neighbours of his successful ven¬ 
ture and they immediately tinned 
their attention to fruit growing 
on a large scale. 

Hundreds .of acres of coppice 
and woodland were cleared and 
converted into market gardens 
and orchards, strawberries being 
the chief fruit. In cottage homes, 
by the light of candles and oil 
lamps, the valley folk made their 
own fruit baskets, until at length 
a chip-basket and box factory was 
established in their midst and the 
extensive district became a hive 
of . industry and prosperity. 
Spring flowers were afterwards 
added to the yearly output. 

In those early days you could 
enter the gardens down in Corn¬ 
wall and feast on as many straw¬ 
berries as you fancied on payment 
of half-a-crown, and the privilege 
was so alluring that many visitors . 
from afar came every year to 
sample the delicious fruits of. the 
earth. 

In these times, when no straw¬ 
berries from across the Channel 
come to our markets and we are 
more and more dependent on 
home-grown produce, we may feel 
all the more indebted to that 
Cornish pioneer who, all uncon¬ 
sciously, laid the foundations of 
a great industry by a chance call 
at Covent Garden. 


Any Pots , Any Pans? 


~\\e all know that the Govern¬ 
ment is appealing for scrap 
metal, but few of us know how it 
actually helps to make tanks and 
planes and guns and shells. Let 
us see what happens to .the old 
saucepans and kettles, the iron 
bedsteads, the rusty keys and 
nails, after they are collected 
from our houses. It is a wonder¬ 
ful story. . 

Long railway trains convey the 
old metal to the steelworks, stop- 
ping at a big opening in one of its 
walls to unload their cargo. A 
big magnetic crane drops a power¬ 
ful magnet among the metal, lifts 
it, and then swings away to place 
it in a huge iron box. Under the 
lofty roof-girders of the steel¬ 
works runs an overhead electric 
railway, and along this rushes 
another big crane to pick up the 
loaded box. This crane never goes 
slowly, but charges about, noisily 
but efficiently, clattering and 
banging up in the air to take the 
box along and tip its contents into 
a blast furnace which can hold 
as much as 80 tons of molten 
steel. 

The metal stays in this furnace 
for about ten hours'at a tempera¬ 
ture of 1600 degrees centigrade, 
16 times as hot as boiling water, 
and then is drawn off in a 
monster ladle up’ in the roof, 
which comes swinging along like 
a giant in a fairy tale. 

The molten metal has a fierce 
light and gives off -great showers 
of sparks while it is being drawn 
into the ladle, like a brilliant fire¬ 
work display, only much more 
dangerous. The ladle then takes 
the metal to moulds which make 
it into bars weighing seven tons 


each, and these bars in turn can 
either be cast into guns 6r rolled 
out into steel sheets for tanks or 
ships and other things of war. 

The making of steel sheets is 
a noisy process in which a bar of 
metal is made white hot, rolled 
out through a kind of mangle 
until it is a long slab about eight 
inches thick, and cut into sections 
while still glowing. These sections 
are again made white-hot and put 
through a rolling milr which 
slaps and bangs them about until 
they become flat sheets of steel a 
quarter, of an -inch thick to one 
and a quarter thick, as required. 

That is roughly the process 
which turns scrap metal into a 
gun weighing 15 tons, or a 20-ton 
tank, or a 10,000-ton warship. 
•And it is because the country sets 
no limit to its needs if we are to 
win the victory, that every family 
in Britain must play its part anil 
give all it can. That is why your 
old beds and fenders, pots and 
pans, rusty nails and screws, old 
- tins and old wheels are wanted. 
Every scrap of metal is wanted— 
every single scrap! 

LIGHTING THE FIRE 

The London-born wife of a Kent 
fajm worker recently complained 
that she could no longer get old 
boxes for fire-lighting. Although 
she had *«ived In the country 
several years she “ could not get 
on with faggots.” . ' 

How our thrifty grandparents 
would have stared at people -who 
wasted good boards for fire-light¬ 
ing, and how surprised they would 
have been to hear of anyone who 
could not light a. fire with good 
dry twigs. 
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The Ragged Lads 
in Handcuffs 

Just 99 years ago a London solicitor’s clerk was about to board 
a train bound for the West Country when he heard a com¬ 
motion in the next carriage. 

He looked in, and though what he saw' might not have 
worried many people in those days, it appalled him. For 
he found a party of handcuffed boys on their way to trans¬ 
portation abroad, doubtless for crimes for which they would 
now be warned orbound over. 


William Williams (for that was 
his name) made up his .mind 
there .and then that if he could 
help it no more bovs should be 
handcuffed and sent away like 
that. 

He was one young man against 
a hard and callous world, but 
William Williams, at 20, was no 
ordinary young man. He saw at 
once that the root cause of the 
trouble was ignorance, not only 
the ignorance of cruel laws and 
lawmakers which could set such 
punishments for these poor lads, 
but the ignorance - of the lads 
themselves. - 

The Rookery 

With none to help or advise, 
he set about establishing a 
Ragged School in the foul and 
notorious “ Rookery ” in the heart 
of St Giles, Holborn, then one of 
London’s most wretched and 
dangerous slum-centres, as it 
remained almost up to our own 
time. 

John Pounds, a poor Ports¬ 
mouth shoemaker, had started 
the idea of the Ragged School a 
quarter of a century "before in the 
funny little house he lived in at 
that famous seaport. He taught 
ragged boys and girls in his 
cobbler’s shop as they came 
crowding in from the dark and 
dismal streets. William Williams 
rented an old hayloft in St Giles, 
and there in the summer of 1843 
lie opened his own Ragged 
School. 

He chose ft fortunate hour for 
his work, for in that year the 
greatest philanthropist of the 
day, the Earl of Shaftesbury, an 
aristocrat in the finest sense' of 
.the word, joined the Ragged 
School Movement. The work of 
William Williams attracted his 
attention, and soon had his 
enthusiastic support. One of the ' 
first things Lord Shaftesbury did 


was to invite 300 half-starved 
youths to a 'supper at which he 
■ asked alt those who would like to 
be trained for a sea life to put up 
their hands. They all put up 
both hands, so Lord Shaftesbury 
persuaded the Admiralty to give 
him the frigate Chichester, which 
he converted, with the aid of help" 
from ' his many friends and 
admirers, into a home for 200 
.boys. All this took some years, 
but soon afterwards it became 
necessary to tit out a second ship. 
This was the famous ArethTisa 
of the Crimean War, which 
served her turn until 1933, when 
a new Arethusa took her place. 

Now the Admiralty has' taken 
the new Arethusa back into ser¬ 
vice for this war, and the boys 
have been evacuated to a West 
Country hotel to continue their 
training. There are only 100 of 
them, as against the normal 
complement of 240, but British 
boys are still putting up both 
hands to get into the Arethusa. 

Arethusa Boys 

The waiting-list for the ship 
has so many names that it will be 
a. year before any new boys can 
be admitted. Meanwhile, the 
work of the ship and the Homes 
goes cn, and the war has brought 
fresh and notable laurels to the 
undertaking. 

Nine commanders in the Royal 
Navy and one Merchant Navy 
captain arc among the old Are¬ 
thusa boys now serving at sea, 
and decorations for bravery and 
devotion to.duty stream in month 
by month. -At Tobruk, earlier 
this year, two former boys of the 
Arethusa won the Conspicuous 
Gallantry Medal in the same 
action and on the same 
ship, and another was promoted 
to sub-lieutenant. William 
Williams would be proud of his 
boys if he could see them now. 



Francis Drake, Commando 


guDDEN, sharp attacks upon the 
enemy have been given a 
new name in this war, but the 
idea is by no means new, for. as 
far back as the 16t,h century we 
had our commando troops, and 
they made a memorable surprise 
raid on a European port. 

It was on April 19, 1587, and 
Sir Francis Drake was the hero 
of the attack. Philip of Spain 
was preparing to land troops in 
our island, and was gathering -a 
mighty fleet, the Armada which 
was doomed to destruction. ■ 

It was to sail in the summer of 
1587, but it did not sail till, 1588, 
and the delay was due to Drake’s 
commando raid on Cadiz. 

Having set sail on April 2, and 
being in command of a' strong 
squadron manned by seamen 
who were longing to meet the 
Spanish dons and teach them a 
lesson, Drake steered across the 
Bay of Biscay,.followed the coast 
of Portugal, And, with an 


audacity rarely equalled before 
or since, sailed boldly into the- 
last port on earth where anyone 
would have expected a sane 
Englishman to go. Vast pre¬ 
parations were in progress by the 
Spaniards. Scores of ships were 
at anchor or tied up at the 
wharves. Thousands of soldiers 
were in the neighbourhood. 
Stores and ammunition were all 
to hand, but the Spaniards were 
not ready to fight, for nobody 
had expected the commando. 
Land and sea defences were 
taken by surprise, and before any 
resistance could be mustered 
Drake was off to sea again, hav¬ 
ing sunk or burnt 33 of Spain’s 
biggest ships, destroyed or burnt 
many'others, and helped himself 
to four vessels laden with pro¬ 
visions. 

Such was the commando raid 
of 1587; Drake in his blunt and. 
breezy way • called it Singein? 
the King of Spain’s Beard. 


in Libya 


Hitler’s Idea Was 
Tried Before 

\Y/’e hear much of the worship of the State as a god, but even 
■ this idea of Hitler’s is nothing new: he lias invented 
nothing except new forms of cruelty. The Nazi ' idea that 
the State is everything was carried out in 16th-century Peru, 
and carried out much better than the Nazis manage to do it. 

Every Peruvian had to work Famine and torture were un- 
tor a reasonable- time, and in known, and the people were 
proper conditions. Men toiled in happy. It seems strange to think 
the mines or the fields, women, that this empire should have 
sat weaving at home, and" the ’ fallen, as it did. before a mere 
product of their work belonged handful of invaders; but we 


to the State. At proper intervals 
food and clothing were, divided 
among the people, so that none 
was cold or hungry. 

When a man was 25 he had to 
marry, and the State-gave, him 
a house. He might not choose 
his bride outside his own village, 
nor might he change his work. 

In those days Peru was at the 
head of an empire, and was 
always making war, so that her' 
neighbours might enjoy (whether 
they liked it or not) the benefits 
of her civilisation. Her laws were 
few, wise, and well-enforced. 


must remember that freedom as 
Well as torture was unknown. A 
man could not starve, but neither 
could he rise in the world, choose 
his own life, or say his own 
thoughts; every tenth man was 
set over the nine beneath him to 
prevent that. : 

So, when a bold stroke captured 
the Inca and his generals, the 
brains of the State, confusion fell 
upon the rest, who knew only 
how to obey, and a marvellous 
organisation fell suddenly to 
pieces. The slave is no match for 
the free man. 


Shy lock Comes Home 


' Ferry Pilot 

The propeller blades give almost a 
fancy-dress'effect to tfcis figure of a 
pilot of the Atlantic Ferry Service. 

Kent’s Historian 

It is good to see things carry 
on in these days, and even while 
, bombs were falling on Canterbury 
we see that Kent’s Grand Old 
Man, Sir Charles Igglesden, 
continues his famous Saunters 
through the county. 

As if nothing had happened to 
disturb the serenity of this 
ancient kingdom, Sir Charles 
saunters through its villages and 
records their stories as he has 
done for half a century or so, 
and,volume 32 has now appeared 
in book form, while volume 33 is 
running ' through his weekly 
paper. We who have run quickly 
through Kent and tried to write 
a'brief impressioli of its villages 
bow to the veteran historian who 
goes off as with a microscope, 
missing nothing, welcomed where- 
ever he goes, and returning home 
with wondrous sheaves of local 
knowledge in his notebooks. 

No county has been put into 
print more completely than Kent 
in Sir Charles Igglesdcn’s 
Saunterings with Pen and Pencil, 
and on the merry knight still goes 
with his Tales, rivalling Chaucer's 
in number and equalling them in 
interest. It is a great record, and 
if Sir Charles had 'done nothing 
else he would be entitled to his 
knighthood and to the affection 
in which he is held everywhere. 


Inuring some military ' exer-' 
rises on Hampstead . Heath 
twenty years ago a. frightened 
. puppy rim up to some men of 
the Royal Army Ordnance Corps 
and demonstrated in unmistak¬ 
able dog language his anxiety to 
join the Army. 

Undeniably lost or strayed, and 
pitifully forlorn, his appeals 
could not be' ignored, and so the 
soldiers decided to adopt him.’ 
Never was there a recruit more 
raw, but one volunteer is worth 
a hundred press-dogs and this 
little mongrel became the pride 
of the regiment. They called 
him Shyiock, because he was 
always so ready for his pound 
of flesh. 


When the regiment was or¬ 
dered to India the dog went as 
well, the-most popular member 
of his unit. Right faithfully he 
served until three years ago, 
when, an old campaigner of 17, 
Shyiock died and was mourned 
by "all his colleagues. The 
soldiers had him cremated and 
sealed his ashes in a casket, in¬ 
tending that one day they should 
be scattered on his native heath. 

. Now an officer has’ come back 
to England with the casket, and 
in the presence of two of the 
soldiers with whom the puppy 
first made friends, twenty years 
ago, the long-deferred ; rite took 
place. 

Shyiock has come home! 


Dear Editor, I just, thought 
I would like to tell you that the 
C N is read in Libya. My brother 
is out there, and in an Airgraph 
we have received from him today 
he tells us how delighted he is to 
receive copies-of the paper he has. 
known and loved since boyhood. 
“ The only trouble is,” he says, 
“ that I have to be careful not to 
leave it lying about till I’ve fin¬ 
ished reading it, or someone will 
run oil with it!” 

My brother is in the desert, 
miles from anywhere, and he says 
that nothing helps him so much 
as the C N to keep on believing 
that life is good after all. 

Mary Gee. 


Th^ts the Bicycle 
ive asked my Bad 
to put me down for 





s are 

scarce to day 

.. . because the splendid 
materials that go into them are 
needed for special wartime uses; 
and of course munition workers 
must have first chance of those 
that are being made. We know 
you won’t mind waiting a while 
for your B.S.A. — you’ll find it 
well worth waiting for. A 
B.S.A. stays shiny-new much 
longer, and every single part is 
perfectly finished. 



you 


You can still have a free catalogue if you zcriie re:*— 

Dept. N3/6, B.S.A. CYCLES LTD., Birmingham, II 



4 * 
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BUSINESS BETTER 

optimist met a friend in 
Italy and asked him how 
business was, 

‘ ‘ Better—very much better, ’ ’ 
was the answer.- 

“ Better? ’’asked his friend. 
“ Yes, better than next 
year.” 

Health Hint 

A WHALE who’d got stuck in the 
ice 

Recalled his wise mother’s advice: 
“From the shore keep aicay 
(She had said) or you may 
Catch a ’flu from a floe in a trice.”. 



Sheepish Answer 

farmer met a comic sheep. 
And stopped with it to 
parley. 

“ Do you like wheat ? ” he 
asked. The sheep 

Replied, “ No, I like baa- 
ley ! ” 


Jacko Has a High Old Time 



N Jacko’s garden is a tree which was just made for climbing,/ At least, 
that is what Jacko thinks, and'one day he and Chimp built a big nest 
between the boughs, and lined it with rugs. “Wouldn’t it be grand 
to have a picnic here ? ” suggested Chimp. So the young rascals fixed 
up a tray by suspending it from a bough and wedging it against the nest, 
procured some tea and cakes, and'proceeded to have a high old time, ably 
assisted by Bouncer. And wasn’t Mother Jacko surprised when she appeared ! 

Other Worlds Next Week 

j.N the evening.the planet Mars 
is . low in the west. In the 
morning Venus 
is in.the south¬ 
east. , The pic¬ 
ture shows the 
Moon as' it may 
be seen about an •• 
hour before rhid^ 
night on -Sunday; June 21. ^ . 



Shakespeare Sayings 

rpHERECY hangs a tale. 

As You Like It, 11 7 
Some are ..born great, some 
achieve greatness, and some have 
greatness thrust upon them. 
Twelfth Night, II 5 
Uneasy lies the head that 
wears a crown. 

Henry IV, Part 2, III 1 
Who steals my purse steals 
trash. Othello, III 3 

L must be’ cruel, only to be 
kind. Hamlet, III 4 

Thirty-Seven 

JJere are some curious facts 
about the number 37. If it 
is multiplied by the figures 3, 6, 
9, 12, and so on in arithmetical 
progression up to and including 


27, these 
seen: 

curious. 

results 

are 

37 37 

37 

37 

37 

3 6 

9 

12 

15 

TTT 222 

"333 

444 

555 


37 

18 

"666 


37 

21 

777 


37 

24 

'888 


37 

27 

999 


Inside Information 

A guide was showing a party 
of visitors round. a museum, 
and presently- they came to a 
room full pf stuffed animals; ' 

" “Now, these stuffed animals,” 
said the guide, “ are the most 
valuable collection in the country. 
They are worth many thousands 
of pounds.” ' 

“Is that so?.” asked one-of the 
Visitors. “What are they stuffed 
with, then?” . . . 
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In the Desert 

The,, Duckodile lays three 
white eggs, 

And then proceeds to hatch 
them 

Before the Desert Dasps have 
time 

To wriggle up and snatch them. 

Hatching’s an easy task as she 
The operation handles— 

It’s done by sunshine and the 
. heat 

Of half-a-dozen candles ! 

Double Loss 


Still further, if the figures 
forming the answer in each sum 
are added together you will get 
the multiple. Thus the three 
ones give 3, the three twos 6, the 
three threes 9, and so on; 

How Cromwell Wrote His Name' 

rj^HE great English soldier and 
statesman was born at Hunt¬ 
ingdon on April 25, 1599. He was 
the leader of the Parliamentary 
army against Charles Stuart, and 
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from 1653 Lord Protector of the 
Commonwealth. Under him 
England became a great power in 
Europe. He died in London in 
1658. 


Awhile Golly fished a big fish 
rose 

And caused his boat to lurch. 
“It’s clear.to me I’ve lost,”-cried 
he, 

“My balance and my perch!" 

NEXT 

A ■ traveller found that, arriv- 
. ing late at a junction, he 
had missed that connection to 
the village he wanted. v 
“What time is the next train 
to Mudcombe?” he asked a 
porter. 

“Pour o'clock, sir,” was the 
reply. .. ■ . 

“Nothing before then?” 

“No, sir. We. never run one 
before the next.” 
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ELSEWHERE 

(Counsel for the defence was 
cross-examining a witness. 
“ You have accounted for 
your movements in the early 
afternoon and evening,” he 
said, “ so will you please tell 
the court what you were doing 
in the interim ? ” 

“ I didn’t go there,” replied 
the nervous witness. 11 I was 
in the drawing-room all the 
time.” 

Do You Live at Exeter? 

J7]xeter was originally spelt 
Escanceaster, and means the 
camp on the River Ex. It was 
the site of an old Roman camp. 
Ex is an old Celtib word mean¬ 
ing water, or river. 

Talkers 

Vt/E can recognise those tvho 
talk too much by the small 
number of thoughts and the 
great number of words they utter. 

let on Parle Francois 

Lailltte 

Un jeune homme, noinmc 
Jacques Laffitte, se pr£senta chez 
le banquier Perregaux pour solli- 
citer une place dans ses bureaux. 
Le banquier le congedia. eh lui 
disant qu’il n’avait rien a lui 
offrir, lorsque le jeune homme, en 
se retirant, aperqut une tpingle 
sur le tapis. II la ramassa et la 
cleposa sur la table. Perregaux 
remarqua le geste et rappela 
Laffitte : : 

“ J’ai refleclii, Monsieur. Restez. 
On fera une place pour vous.” 

. Quelqucs annees plus tard, 
Laffitte devenait un rles plus 
riches financiers du monde. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
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THE GREAT GOAL MUDDLE ZXSLSZ 


Boy. Isn’t it remarkable that 
the Government did .not- make up 
its mind' what to do with- coal 
until the third year of the war? 

.Man. Yes. Until about the 
middle of the 18th century we 
used coal very little. Then, we 
discovered how to smelt iron ore 
with it, and from that time wealth 
and population grew amazingly, 
even although we got it and used 
it by crude methods. The change 
was magical. 

' Up to about 1750 ours was a 
poor country producing plenty of 
food, wool, and. timber for a small 
-population, not very skilful in 
manufacturing. Thus, we- sent 
our wool' to be manufactured on 
the Continent of Europe. Getting 
coal on a large scale made all the 
difference. Learnifig to make Iron 
with coal fuel, we gained plenty 
of the necessary material ' of 
machinery, including the 
machinery to pump mines " and 
so enable us to get more coal. 

. Before 1750 the Continent ,.of 
Europe produced much more and 
better iron than we did, for it had 
much- more timber to produce 
charcoal, the fuel then used. 
Before 1750 our- iron trade was 
falling, although so small, for we 
destroyed good woodlands to make, 
charcoal. 


It was in the year 1750 that 
Englarid’ first smelted iron with 
coal; It was in the same year that 
James Watt first saw a" model of 
Newcomen's engine, arrti first 
worked on improving it. 

Boy. So that . coal - getting , 
quickened our activities? 

Mail. Yes, it awakened British 
genius. The means- to do big 
things made big things * done. 
Before 1750 engineers were 
brought from the Continent to do 
important work. The water of 
Father Thames was pumped by a 
Dutch engineer to supply London, 
and Westminster Bridge was built 
by a Swiss architect. You can 
understand how coal brought 
things about when we remember 
that the first railway was a track 
made to help to carry coal. 

The first locomotives were built 
by colliery engineers, of whom 
Richard Trevithick and George 
Stephenson were-the chief; they 
worked to improve the transport 
of coal and so gave us the railway. 

It was George Stephenson who 
said: “ The Lord Chancellor sits on 
a bag of wool, taut he ought to sit 
upon a bag of coals." Now you 
can understand why,.between 1700 
and 1750, the population of Eng¬ 
land and Wales grew b^ only half 
a million, whereas in the next 


fifty years it grew by about three 
millions. Increasing wealth en¬ 
abled our people to keep their 
children alive. Before 1750 they 
died off in dire poverty. 

I 

Boy. Do you think our states¬ 
men realised these things when 
they went to war and poured 
miners into the Army, so that not 
enough were left to do war work 
in 1942? 

Man. I am sure they did npt, 
and therefore we shall be hard put 
to' it this year to get enough of 
the very material which we have 
in such abundance, and which is' 
conveniently placed by Nature in 
so many parts of our island. 

Boy. What is the remedy? 

Man. The true remedy lies, as 
it does in so many other things, 
in education. If every child was 
made acquainted with the facts I 
have given you our people would . 
not allow their Government to 
neglect coal, whether in war or 
peace. On the political side I 
believe, with many other people, 
that the Government is right in 
taking over control of coal, as 
being so vitally important to our 
wealth, prosperity, and safety; 
hut under every possible form of 
control it is necessary to find the 
right men to exercise it. 



Mother l Child’s Best Laxative is 

•California syrup of Figs’ 


When your child is constipated, 
bilious, has colic or diarrhoea, a tea- 
spoonful of ' California Syrup of 
Figs ’ brand laxative sweetens the 
stomach and promptly cleans the 
bowels of poisons, souring food and 
waste, Never cramps or overacts. 


Children love its delicious taste. 

Ask for ‘ California Syrup ■ of 
Figs,' which, has full directions 
for infants in arms, and for child¬ 
ren of all ages. Obtainable every¬ 
where. Mother! You must say 
‘ CALIFORNIA.’ - 
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